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FROM  THE  PENS  AND  THE]  PRINTING  PRESSES  OF  THE 
EPHRATA  MYSTICS 

Jessie  M.  Cleland 
Columbia^  Pennsylanvia 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
praise  and  in  derision  of  the  religious 
sects  that  occupy  that  corner  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  known  as  Lancaster 
County.  Lecturers  and  authors  have  ever 
had  attentive  followings  as  they  enlarged 
on  the  peculiarities  of  dress,  of  speech, 
of  customs  characteristic  of  the  Mennon- 
ites,  the  Amish,  and  the  Dunkers.  But 
we  who  live  among  them  recognize  the 
bonnet  and  the  shawl,  the  round  hat 
and  the  beard  as  symbols  of  the  county’s 
wealth  and  progress.  We  who  love  the 
fertile  fields  and  fruitful  orchards  of 
“America’s  Garden  Spot’’  appreciate  the 
debt  we  owe  to  these  expert  farmers  who 


sought  at  first  a religious  refuge  in  the 
land  of  the  generous  Penn. 

Yet  the  agricultural  genius  of  these 
people  is  not  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
There  was  one  sect  who  made  a far 
different  contribution  to  the  County’s 
heritage.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  who  chose  to 
express  their  religious  convictions  in 
Protestant  monasticism.  to  leave  as  their 
bequest  rare  and  beautiful  manuscripts, 
hand  copies  of  unusual  music,  and 
unique  specimens  of  early  American 
printing. 

But  before  we  describe  the  products 
of  the  pens  and  printing  presses,  we  must 
understand  something  of  the  background 
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of  these  people.  Conrad  Beissel,  the 
founder  of  this  unusual  order,  was  born 
at  Eberbaeh  in  the  Palatinate,  1690, 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a baker. 
Evidently  he  excelled  in  this  occupation 
just  as  later  he  was  to  excel  as  a re- 
ligious leader,  for  rumor  says  that  folk 
came  from  far  and  near  to  buy  his  bread 
and  cakes.  But  Beissel  had  not  found 
favor  with  his  employer’s  wife,  and  one 
time  in  response  to  her  scolding  he 
called  her  “Jezebel.”  For  this  insult,  ot 
course,  he  was  dismissed.  This  episode 
convinced  him  of  the  evils  attending 
married  life,  and  later  encouraged  him 
to  advocate  celibacy  in  his  religious 
order.  Beissel  seemed  destined  to  break 
established  conventions.  Upon  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  pastor’s  suggestion 
that  he  get  the  required  certificate  of 
church  attendance  by  walking  through 
the  church  once  a year,  he  was  excom- 
municated and  fled  to  America  where  he 
found  the  Dunkers  or  German  Baptists 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  ready  to 
receive  him.  But  heretic  that  he  was, 
before  long  he  was  disagreeing  with  his 
adopted  brethren  on  their  observance  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a religious 
holiday.  He  decided  that  Saturday  was 
the  designated  day,  with  the  result  that 
he  retreated  to  the  ‘woods  to  work  out 
his  religious  destiny  according  to  his  own 
ideas.  Beissel  was  not  left  long  to  his 
solitude ; others  who  shared  his  convic- 
tions clustered  around  the  hermit,  and 
thus  in  1725  we  have  the  beginning  of 
the  Order,  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
one  of  the  few  experiments  of  American 
Protestant  monasticism.  The  solitary  life 
was  forsaken  for  a conventicle  one.  And 
although  monastic  vows  were  not  taken 
the  community  on  “Mount  Zion”  at 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania,  was  in  every 
way  typical  of  European  conventicle  life. 
Beissel  became  Father  Friedsam ; the 
others,  brethren  and  sisters.  A number 
of  buildings  were  put  up,  among  them 
Kedar  and  Bethania  for  the  monks  and 
Saron  for  the  nuns.  No  twelfth  century 


monastery  could  have  been  more  frugal 
in  its  appointments.  The  cells  or  “Kam- 
mers”  were  just  large  enough  for  a sleep- 
ing bench  with  a billet  of  wood  for  the 
head.  An  hour  glass  and  a closet  com- 
pleted the  furnishings.  Scant  light  crept 
through  the  18  x 24  inch  windows,  and 
the  passages  were  so  narrow  that  they 
admitted  but  one  person  at  a time.  Mon- 
astic dress  for  the  men  consisted  of  a 
shirt,  trousers,  and  a cowl  of  wool  in 
winter,  of  lined  in  summer.  The  women’s 
dress  was  the  same  except  that  they  sub- 
stituted a petticoat  for  the  trousers. 
The  simple  fare  of  bread,  vegetables,  and 
mush  was  eaten  from  wooden  utensils 
of  their  own  making. 

It  was  only  natural  that  such  a group, 
deprived  of  worldly  pleasures,  should  seek 
creative  expression  in  the  cultivation  of 
an  art  requiring  infinite  time  and  pa- 
tience. We  should  expect  them  to  de- 
velop the  art  along  religious  and  mystical 
lines.  Early  in  their  history,  the  mystics 
had  established  a singing  school  which 
had  become  famous  for  its  strange  and 
beautiful  music.  Beissel  was  a musician 
and  he  adopted  his  style  from  the  music 
of  nature  founded  on  the  tones  of  the 
Aeolian  harp.  The  music,  set  in  four, 
six  and  eight  parts,  was  sung  in  a fal- 
setto. The  women  carried  the  lead  and 
the  men  confined  themselves  to  the  bass. 
Of  course,  the  celibates  had  to  have 
music  scores  with  the  result  that  the 
first  manuscripts  made  at  the  Cloisters 
were  copies  of  hymns.  A transcribing 
room  was  devoted  to  the  copying  of 
music  and  here  five  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred pieces  were  transferred  from  book 
to  book.  The  copy  followed  for  the 
Ephrata  music  was  an  old  German  tune- 
book,  engraved  on  copper  and  printed  at 
Augsburg.  Not  content  to  be  mere 

copyists,  the  monks  and  nuns  began  to 
design  ornamental  letters  for  themselves. 
When  they  had  reached  a high  state  of 
proficiency,  they  decided  to  present 
Beissel  with  a testimonial  of  their  devo- 
tion— two  volumes  of  music  books,  one 
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made  by  the  brethren,  one  by  the  sisters. 
Three  brethren  worked  three-quarters  of 
a year  on  their  volume.  The  book  con- 
tains five  hundred  tunes  for  five  voices. 
Both  volumes  are  beautifully  ornamented 
with  the  pen.  The  testimonial  is  now 
one  of  the  most  prized  possessions  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Those  celibates  who  could  not  sing  had 
found  an  outlet  for  their  creative  instinct 
in  the  copying  of  the  music,  and  for  them 
a writing  school  was  established.  “In 
1739,”  we  read,  “certain  hours  were  set 
aside  for  instruction  and  the  practice  of 
caligraphy,  ornamental  penmanship  * * * 
and  copying  of  music.”  1 As  in  the  mon- 
asteries of  old,  there  was  a scriptorium ; 
in  this  case,  however,  “Das  Schreib 
Zimmer”  was  the  name  given  to  the 
writing  room.  Here  some  of  the  sisters 
devoted  all  of  their  time  to  the  art. 
Annastasia  and  Iphigenia  were  the  prin- 
cipal ornamental  writers.  Father  Fried- 
sam  designed  the  outlines  of  the  letters 
and  the  shading  and  ornamentation  were 
left  to  the  sisters.  Seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  specimens  have  been  left  as 
monuments  to  the  patience  and  artistry 
of  these  strange  people.  The  letters 
were  designed,  of  course,  in  the  orna- 
mental Gothic  text,  or  Fracturschrifft 
and  collected  in  a folio  12  x 18  inches. 
On  the  title  page  of  the  folio  is  this 
inscription  : 

“The  Christian’s  /A  B C/  is  Suffering, 

Endurance,  and  Hope/  Who  this  has 

learned/  he  hath  his  Goal  obtained"/ 

Ephrata  MDCCL2  I 

In  the  book  are  two  full  alphabets  of 
capitals.  In  the  first  the  letters  are 
highly  ornamental ; each  letter  has  a 
border.  The  second  group  of  capitals 
is  without  borders.  There  are  several 
sets  of  German  lower  case  letters,  a script 
alphabet,  whose  letters  are  said  to  be 


1 Sachse,  J.  F.  The  German  Sectarians 
of  Pennsylvania,  p.  297. 

2 Sachse,  J.  F.  The  German  Sectarians 

of  Pennsylvania,  p.  300. 


made  with  a single  flourish  of  the  pen, 
and  a set  of  numerals.  This  book  was 
not  destined  to  live  through  the  ages, 
however,  because  of  the  corrosive  char- 
acter of  the  writing  fluid.  The  ink, 
which  became  impaired  with  long  stand- 
ing, consisted  of : 

Rainwater,  1 quart 
Gum  Arabic,  2 ounces 
Gall  Nuts,  5 ounces 
Copperas,  i3  ounces 
Vinegar  as  a thining  agency.3 

As  expert  as  the  brothers  and  sisters 
became  in  the  art  of  writing,  the  de- 
mands of  the  brotherhood  could  not  be 
supplied,  and  they  began  to  look  around 
for  a printer.  In  1730  there  was  not 
one  German  printing  press  in  America. 
Some  of  the  brethren  journeyed  to  Phila- 
delphia to  enlist  the  aid  of  that  versatile 
and  resourceful  man,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Franklin  had  not  a single  font  of 
German  type,  yet  he  accepted  the  work 
as  a challenge.  The  books  had  to  be 
written  in  Roman  characters  and  the 
imperfections  remedied  by  the  pen.  That 
Franklin  should  have  undertaken  the 
work  is  remarkable,  for  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  German  language,  and  he  was 
altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  the  re- 
ligious views  of  his  employers.  We  can 
imagine  his  impatience  as  he  printed 
books  with  such  mystical  titles  as 
“Goetliche  Libes  und  Lobes  Gethoene” 
(“Divine  Melodies  of  Love  and  Praise”) 
and  “Jacob’s  Kampf  und  Ritterplatz” 
(“Jacob’s  Scene  of  Conflict  and  Knight- 
hood”). 

But  the  monks  did  not  like  to  see  their 
beloved  German  written  in  Roman  char- 
acters. Therefore  when  Christopher 
Sauer  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  im- 
ported a press  and  a font  from  Germany, 
the  Brotherhood  employed  him  to  do 
their  work.  “Zionitischer  Weyrauch’s 
Huegel  Oder  Myrrhen  Berg”  (“Zion's 
Hill  of  Incense  or  Mountain  of  Myrrh” ) 


3  Sachse,  J.  F.  The  German  Sectarians 
of  Pennsylvania,  p.  302. 
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was  the  first  book  printed  in  America 
with  German  types.  The  book,  a well 
printed  volume,  has  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages.  The  mysticism  of  the 
celibates  is  reflected  in  such  chapter 
headings  as:  “The  Virgin’s  Betrothal 

in  the  New  Testament”  and  “The  Excel- 
lence of  Celibacy  and  What  It  Means 
to  Become  One  with  Christ  in  Spirit.” 
The  book  is  dedicated  to : "All  the  Soli- 
tary Turtle  Doves  That  Coo  in  the 
Wilderness.” 

Another  interesting  publication  which 
Sauer  made  for  them  was  "Des  Aus- 
bund” — a collection  of  verses  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Mennonite  persecution  in 
Germany.  The  poems  describe  with 
pathetic  graphicness  the  suffering  these 
people  endured  in  defense  of  their  faith. 
Afraid  even  to  gather  in  groups  for  de- 
votional singing,  they  set  their  most 
solemn  hymns  to  such  popular  tunes  as 
“There  Went  a Maiden  with  a Jug.” 
In  this  way  they  were  able  to  sidetrack 
the  enemies  who  might  disturb  their 
religious  devotions. 

A quarrel  which  occurred  between  the 
German  printer  Sauer  and  Beissel  finally 
led  to  the  monks  importing  their  own 
press  in  1745.  Prior  to  this,  however, 
their  writing  of  manuscript  had  become 
so  extensive  that  they  had  established 
a paper  mill  in  1736  and  a bookbindery 
in  1742.  “Die  Papier-Muhle  du  Bruder- 
sehafft”  or  the  “Mill  of  the  Brother- 
hood” had  the  reputation  of  producing 
more  paper  than  - any  similar  plant  of 
its  kind  in  colonial  America.  Upon 
paper  made  at  the  “Kloster  Press”  the 
first  American  Bible,  a German  one,  was 
printed.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  old  Bible 
is  the  original  water-mark  used  by  the 
brotherhood.  The  Latin  cross  is  sur- 
mounted in  Zion  and  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  “Clavicula  Solomonis,”  the 
Keys  of  Solomon.  The  monks  were  very 
fond  of  the  mysticism  and  the  pictur- 
esque imagery  found  in  the  “Songs  of 
Solomon.” 

The  old  press,  now  owned  by  the 


Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  is  less 
than  six  and  a half  feet  in  height,  and 
works  on  the  screw  principle.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  explain  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  it 
was  known  as  the  “Blaeu”  press  from 
a Dutch  artisan,  William  Jansen  Blaeu, 
who  was  the  first  man  to  improve  the 
original  Gutenburg  press.  Certainly  the 
monks  never  thought  that  the  products 
of  this  crude  machine  would  be  pursued 
by  ardent  collectors,  that  exorbitant 
prices  would  be  paid  for  the  imprints, 
and  that  some  of  the  specimens  of  their 
handiwork  would  find  a place  in  the 
great  libraries  of  the  world. 

The  productions  of  this  press  were 
many,  but  of  two  only  have  we  space 
to  speak.  In  1747  the  first  hymn  book 
of  the  Ephrata  press  was  printed.  It 
was  known  as  “Das  Gesang  der  einsa- 
men  und  Verlassenen  Turtle  Taube”  or 
"The  Song  of  the  Solitary  and  Deserted 
Turtle-Dove.”  There  is  much  reference 
to  the  turtle-dove  both  in  writing  and  in 
the  designs  of  the  Cloister.  Notice  that 
it  plays  a part  in  both  designs  of  the 
ornate  capitals.  There  is  a legend  that 
while  Christ  hung  upon  the  cross,  a 
turtle-dove  alighted  upon  a nearby  tree 
and  broke  the  solemn  silence  by  its  sadly 
sighing,  “Kyrie,  Kyrie,  Kyrie.”  Kyrie 
is  the  first  word  of  the  prayer,  “Kyrie 
Eleison,” — “Lord,  have  mercy.”  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  small 
hymnal,  7%  x 6 inches,  is  Conrad 
Beissel’s  advice  to  his  students  of  music. 
Especially  careful  must  they  be  of  their 
diet.  “Cheese,”  says  he,  “makes  one 
fiery  and  hot  brained,  and  causes  a long- 
ing after  forbidden  things.  Butter  makes 
one  lazy  and  stolid.  Honey  causes  light 
eyes  and  a cheerful  spirit,  but  no  clear 
voice.  Eggs  awaken  various  and  extra- 
ordinary desires.”  4 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  press  was  the  Great  Martyr  Book. 


4 Sachse,  J.  P.  The  German  Sectarians 
of  Pennsylvania,  p.  153. 
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For  many  years  the  Mennonites  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  longed  for  a translation  in 
high  German  of  Braght’s  “Martyrer 
Spiegel.-’  The  original  was  in  Low  Dutch 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  experiences 
of  the  Mennonites  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom  because  they  denied  infant 
baptism.  At  length  they  contracted  with 
the  Ephrata  monks  to  bring  out  the  great 
work.  The  mammoth  task  meant  not 
only  printing  but  translating  and  financ- 
ing the  project.  Prior  Jaebez,  who  had 
succeeded  Conrad  Beissel,  was  the  trans- 
lator and  master  spirit.  He  worked  three 
years  on  the  translation  and  during  that 
period  never  slept  more  than  four  hours 
a night.  Fifteen  brothers  were  con- 
stantly employed  until  the  task  was  com- 
pleted. Eight  were  assigned  to,  the  print 
ing  department — four  as  compositors  and 
four  as  pressmen.  The  other  seven 
worked  in  the  paper  mill.  The  paper 
used  was  of  a peculiarly  fine  quality.  It 
measured  14  x 17%  inches.  The  work 
of  compiling  and  printing  was  a task  of 
three  years. 

The  massive  volume  was  bound  in 
boards  covered  with  home-tanned  leather. 
The  leather  in  turn  was  protected  by 
heavy  brass  tips  and  brass  mountings  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  book. 
Brass  clamps  held  the  huge  volume  to- 
gether. The  book  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Colonial  period. 
Every  copy  contains  sixteen  full  quires 
of  paper,  and  the  original  edition  of 
thirteen  hundred  copies  consumed  eleven 
hundred  and  eighty-four  reams.  The 
book  sold  for  twenty  shillings  a copy. 

Strange  to  say  the  book  itself  was 
destined  for  martyrdom.  During  the 
American  Revolution,  when  Washington’s 
army  was  stationed  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  supplies  became  danger- 
ously low.  One  day  six  soldiers  and 
two  wagons  appeared  at  the  Cloisters. 
All  the  unsold  copies  of  “The  Book  of 
Martyrs”  they  carried  off  to  be  used  as 
cartridges  against  the  British. 

Incidently  this  was  not  the  only  serv- 


ice that  the  mystics,  who  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  war  and  bloodshed,  rendered 
to  the  American  cause  during  the  Revo- 
lution. Long  before  the  days  of  Clara 
Barton  the  sisters  of  the  Ephrata 
Cloister  served  the  sick  and  the  dying 
with  patient,  uncomplaining  care.  After 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  General  Wash- 
ington sent  four  hundred  wounded 
soldiers  to  Ephrata  to  be  nursed  back  to 
health.  At  one  time  a camp-fever  epi- 
demic broke  out  and  carried  away  not 
only  the  soldiers  themselves  but  numbers 
of  the  nurses. 

Two  more  tasks  did  the  Ephrata  monks 
perform  for  their  country.  Between  May 
20,  1777,  and  January,  1779,  Congress 
authorized  the  printing  of  bills  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000,000.  These  bills'  were 
printed  at  Ephrata  on  a blue  green  paper 
in  denominations  of  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  dollars. 

After  Jefferson  had  drawn  up  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  European  nations  know  its 
content.  The  Continental  Congress  was 
in  search  of  a scholar  who  knew  foreign 
tongues.  Professors  there  were,  but 
many  of  them  could  not  be  trusted  be- 
cause of  their  Tory  sympathies.  Some- 
one suggested  the  monk  of  the  Cocalico, 
known  to  be  as  patriotic  as  he  was  pious. 
So  it  was  that  Prior  Jaebez,  by  the 
light  of  an  iron  lard  lamp,  translated 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  into 
seven  different  languages  so  that  it  might 
be  sent  to  the  courts  of  Europe. 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  there  is 
much  more  we  could  say  about  Ephrata 
and  the  painstaking  work  of  pen  and 
press  which  these  strange  mystics  left 
as  the  only  evidences  of  their  religious 
devotion.  No  matter  how  firmly  the 
three  hundred  original  monks  and  nuns 
believed  in  their  chosen  means  of  salva- 
tion, Protestant  monastic-ism  could  not 
root  permanently  in  America.  Their  be- 
lief in  celibacy  prevented  the  Order  grow- 
ing through  membership  descending  from 
father  to  son.  After  the  Revolution 
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young  America  was  too  keenly  interested 
in  its  new  democracy  to  spend  its  life 
in  monasteries.  Today  if  we  visit  the 
Cloisters,  we  pass  through  the  empty 
buildings  with  their  meager  furnishings. 
In  the  little  cemetery,  God’s  Acre,  the 
sisters  and  brothers  lie  side  by  side, 
mutely  substantiating  the  fact  that 
“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding 
place  to  new,  And  God  reveals  Him- 
self in  many  ways.” 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN 

Frances  H.  Kelly,  Associate  Director 
Carnegie  Library  School  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 


In  attempting  to  present  something  on 
this  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  giving  library  service  to 
schools,  I have  gone  for  help  to  the  pro- 
fessional journals,  I have  talked  with 
people  whom  I consider  progressive 
school  and  public  librarians,  and  I have 
consulted  others  who  are  in  a position 
to  evaluate  the  results  accomplished 
in  this  service.  These  conclusions  are, 
therefore,  in  a sense  not  my  own,  but 
the  best  of  those  culled  from  all  sources. 

Just  what  is  a progressive  school  li- 
brarian? One  of  the  definitions  given 
for  this  expressive  word  in  the  New 
Webster  Unabridged  Dictionary,  just 
published,  is  as  follows : “Characterized 
by ...  continuous  improvement;  now  often 
accepting  or  making  use  of  new  ideas, 
inventions,  opportunities  or  the  like.” 
The  synonyms  listed  add  emphasis  to  this 
meaning : onward,  forward,  enterprising. 

This  meaning  of  the  word  progressive 
implies  what  most  of  my  other  references 
have  indicated,  namely  that  what  the 


librarian  is,  is  so  much  more  important 
than  the  work  she  does,  than  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  books  in  the  library. 

There  are  many  things  she  is  expected 
to  be ; five  essentials,  I have  selected  for 
consideration : 

I.  An  efficient  business  manager  who 
must  represent  the  needs  of  the  library 
in  order  that  sufficient  funds  be  given 
for  its  support ; who  must  see  that  the 
income  is  wisely  spent ; who  has  a knowl- 
edge of  technique ; and,  who  has  a long 
view  in  order  to  plan  intelligently  for 
the  extension  of  the  library’s  usefulness 
to  the  entire  school. 

II.  An  educated  person  who  has  the 
feeling  for  and  knowledge  of  books ; who 
is  alert  to  add  to  this  knowledge  and 
that  of  her  faculty  and  students  through 
constantly  keeping  in  touch  with  new 
publications  of  every  type,  governmental, 
professional,  technical,  and  cultural ; 
through  skimming  the  magazines ; send- 
ing regularly  for  picture  materials ; 
organizing  book  clubs  for  teachers ; 
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planning  attractive  bulletin  boards  to 
arouse  interest  in  reading ; devising 
new  methods  of  teaching  boys  and  girls 
bow  to  use  books  effectively  and  quickly 
in  preparing  their  lessons.  The  news- 
paper, the  magazine,  the  book,  the  radio, 
the  movies,  the  theatre  club  activities  of 
all  kinds — all  come  under  the  ken  of  the 
progressive  librarian. 

Most  school  librarians  have  to  teach 
sometime  during  the  school  year  so  it 
behooves  them  to  be  prepared  for  that 
time  when  it  comes.  The  President  of 
Boston  University  recently  was  asked 
what  his  characterization  of  the  ideal 
teacher  was.  His  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, I believe,  will  be  of  as  much  inter- 
est to  librarians  as  it  will  be  to  teachers : 

He  says : “The  good  teacher  is  one 

who  secures  the  student’s  cooperation  in 
the  great  business  of  self-education.  He 
will  free  the  student  from  arbitrary  re- 
quirements that  handicap  him  in  form- 
ing a programme  appropriate  to  his 
needs.  He  will  decentralize  responsibil- 
ity for  learning,  skillfully  shifting  it 
from  the  teacher  to  the  learner.  He  will 
be  a living  interpretation  of  Browning’s 
“Paracelsus 

‘There  is  an  inmost  center  in  us  all, 

Where  truth  abides  in  fullness;  and 
around 

Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems 
it  in. 

..and,  ‘to  know’ 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out"  a 
way 

Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor 
may  escape, 

Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a light 

Supposed  to  be  without.’ 

“The  ideal  teacher  will  help  the  stu- 
dent to  open  up  a -way  whence  the  im- 
prisoned splendor  may  escape. 

“More  important  than  the  teacher’s 
intellectual  equipment  are  his  character 
and  the  influence  he  exerts.  The  plastic 
mind  of  youth  is  keenly  and  almost  in- 
stantly susceptible  to  the  influence  of 


kindly  personality.  There  is  self-reveal- 
ing culture  in,  the  acts  and  words  of  the 
right  sort  of  professor,  which  not  only 
promotes  learning  but  also  promotes  vir- 
tue and  piety. 

“George  Herbert  Palmer,  whom  many 
Harvard  men  have  regarded  as  almost 
the  ideal  teacher,  said  that  Harvard  paid 
him  for  doing  what  he  would  very  gladly 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  if  he  were 
able.  That  is  the  spirit ! To  be  so  en- 
thusiastic about  one’s  work  that  he 
would  gladly  pay  for  the  chance  to  do  it 
if  he  could.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  expresses  un- 
usually well  an  important  objective  for 
the  school  librarian  who  in  many  ways 
has  to  measure  up  to  these  standards 
just  as  the  teacher  does. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  progressive 
school  librarian  should  be : 

III.  A well  read  person  (one  may 
be  educated  these  days  but  not  necessar- 
ily well  read),  John  Cotton  Dana’s 
twelve  famous  rules  about  reading  may 
be  of  interest  at  this  point : He  says : 


1. 

Read 

2. 

Read 

3. 

Read 

some  more 

4. 

Read 

anything 

5. 

Read 

about  everything 

6. 

Read 

enjoyable  things 

7. 

Read 

things  you  yourself  enjoy 

8. 

Read, 

and  talk  about  it 

9. 

Read 

very  carefully — some  things 

10. 

Read 

on  the  run — most  things 

11. 

Don’t 

think  about  reading  but 

12. 

Just 

read. 

For  the  librarian’s  own  reading,  and 
don’t  forget  she  should  follow  her  own 
interests  in  reading,  may  I refer  you 
to  an  article  by  Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter 
entitled  “The  librarian’s  own  reading” 
which  appeared  in  Wilson  Bulletin  De- 
cember 1925-January  1926. 

In  connection  with  this  may  I direct 
you  also  to  Dr.  Roubakine  of  the  Bihlio- 
Psychological  Institute  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  who  in  a recent  contribu- 
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tion  in  the  Library  Journal  has  empha- 
sized the  following  points  about  reading : 

“1.  In  reading  a book,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  we  only  know  what  it  contains 
to  the  extent  of  our  creative  powers  and 
our  own  perception. 

“2.  The  qualities  we  attribute  to  a 
book  are  our  own — our  intelligence,  our 
character,  our  temperament,  the  stan- 
dard of  our  knowledge,  our  thoughts, 
our  feelings  and  our  desires.  The  result 
of  reading  depends  on  the  reader,  on  the 
knowledge  which  reading  gives  him,  on 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  it  inspires. 

“3.  No  reader  interprets  the  percep- 
tion of  a book  in  the  same  way  as  the 
author.  What  reaches  the  reader  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  author  introduced 
into  his  book.  Finally,  the  reader  will 
judge  himself,  his  own  opinions,  but 
never  the  book.” 

To  the  school  and  children’s  librarian, 
I might  add,  there  comes  a double  chal- 
lenge and  responsibility  of  interpreting 
and  introducing,  when  necessary,  those 
books  that  the  children  and  the  teachers 
might  otherwise  miss  reading. 

Another  mark  of  a progressive  school 
librarian  is — 

IV.  That  she  is  socially  minded. 

Marcus  Aurelius  describes  such  a per- 
son, I believe,  when  he  says : 

“I  shall  meet  this,  day  with  the  busy- 
body, the  ungrateful,  the  arrogant,  the 
deceitful,  the  envious,  the  unsocial,  but 
I cannot  be  harmed  by  any  act  or  word 
of  theirs,  so  shall  I look  only  for  the 
beautiful.” 

The  school  librarian  keeps  constantly 
before  her  that  she  cannot  be  superior, 
patronizing  or  hasty  in  her  judgments. 
Graciousness  and  courtesy  combined 
with  (knowledge  and  skill  further  her 
contacts  with  those  she  serves  to  an  ex- 
tent which  might  seem  incredible.  The 
following  quaint  prayer  which  hangs  out- 
side the  door  of  the  Refectory  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Chester,  England,  is  one 
that  the  school  librarian  might  use  to 


advantage  each  succeeding  day  as  she 
faces  the  duties  before  her: 

“Give  me  a good  digestion,  Lord, 

And  also  something  to  digest. 

Give  me  a healthy  body,  Lord, 

With  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best 
Give  me  a healthy  mind,  Good  Lord 
To  keep  the  good  and  pure  in  sight, 
Which  seeing  sin  is  not  appalled 
But  finds  a way  to  set  it  right. 

Give  me  a mind  that  is  not  bored, 

That  does  not  whimper,  whine  or  sigh  ; 
Don’t  let  me  worry  over-much 
About  the  fussy  thing,  called  “I.” 

Give  me  a sense  of  humor,  Lord, 

Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a joke, 

To  get  some  pleasure  out  of  life, 

And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk.” 

Everything  mentioned  in  this  prayer 
has  an  influence  on  how  socially  minded 
the  librarian  in  a school  can  be.  One’s 
approach  to  a problem  child  is  much 
simpler  and  more  effective  if  one  fee’s 
well,  physically  and  mentally ; if  one  has 
a good  sense  of  humor,  and  if  one  is  con- 
tent and  happy  herself.  It  behooves 
every  one  of  us  to  look  our  best,  to  do  all 
we  can  to  build  up  our  physical  well- 
being. and  to  lead  sane,  normal,  balanced 
lives. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  fifth  point  I 
have  to  make,  which  is — 

V.  The  need  for  developing  a philo- 
sophy and  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
the  work  itself. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  our 
Pennsylvania  librarians,  Mr.  Harold 
Wooster,  that  librarians  should  take 
their  work  but  not  themselves  too  seri- 
ously. They  should  never  be  too  busy 
to  stop  to  think : to  reflect ; to  observe. 
In  “How  we  learn”  Walter  Pitkin  makes 
four  worth  while  suggestions  which  may 
be  pertinent  at  this  point;  namely, 
Study  with  vigor,  learn  by  explaining, 
think  about  what  you  learn  and  use 
what  you  learn. 

In  developing  a philosophy  in  regard 
to  one’s  work  it  is  extremely  important 
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to  know  oneself  as  well  as  to  understand 
people. 

Margaret  Claire  McKelvey  on  “Per- 
sonality in  the  Library”  says, 

“There  is  no  human  excellence  which 
is  not  useful  to  us  as  librarians ; no  good 
quality  can  be  thought  of  which  we  can 
afford  to  drop.” 

“We  can  always  know  more  of  books, 
become  more  skilled  in  technique,  man- 
age and  organize  our  libraries  more  ef- 
ficiently, be  more  sympathetic  with  our 
public,  understand  ourselves  better.  Each 
year  we  can  attain  somewhat  nearer  our 
goal  only  to  find  that  a perfect  library 
personality  is  a contradiction  in  terms. 
Our  reach  should  forever  be  beyond  our 
grasp.  Even  in  our  failures  there  is 
some  comfort  when  we  see  they  are  gen- 
erally due  not  to  technical  but  to  per- 
sonal defects.” 

Emily  Dickinson  expresses  this  same 
thought  very  beautifully  in  the  follow- 
ing verses : 

We  never  know  how  high  we  are 
Till  we  are  called  to  rise ; 

And  then,  if  we  are  true  to  plan, 

Our  statures  touch  the  skies. 

The  heroism  we  recite 
Would  be  a daily  thing, 

Did  not  ourselves  the  cubits  warp 
For  fear  to  be  a king. 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  in  a recent 
Commencement  address  at  an  Eastern 
jCollege  cautioned  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  to  strive  to  keep  an 
open  mind  and  warned  them  against  be- 
coming unprogressive.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  in  mind  certain  alumnae 
who  suggest  a certain  vintage  to  him. 
They  are  dated  ; when  you  take  out  the 
cork  you  know  exactly  what  flavor  you 
are  going  to  get.  Their  education  ap- 
parently stopped  when  they  left  college. 

The  librarian  of  this  type  suggests  the 
antonyms  that  you  find  listed  under  the 
word  progressive  in  Webster — backward, 
retrograde,  re-actionary,  conservative. 


This  type  of  school  librarian  is  not  up 
on  current  events,  she  does  not  regularly 
read  a good  daily  newspaper,  a weekly, 
a monthly  review  ; she  is  not  conversant 
with  what  is  going  on  outside  of  the 
work  within  the  confines  of  her  school 
library  walls.  When  she  worries  she 
goes  into  detail,  over  routine  problems, 
losing  her  perspective  often  on  the  issues 
that  are  really  vital. 

One  of  the  most  successful  school  li- 
brarians I have  ever  known  was  Marion 
Lovis  of  Detroit  who  believed  that  it 
was  interesting  and  profitable  to  stand 
back  from  the  day’s  routine  for  a few 
minutes  and  from  a little  distance  survey 
one’s  work  as  a whole,  asking  oneself 
some  searching  questions.  A few  of 
these  I have  selected  and  grouped  under 
two  headings.  Others  may  be  added  to 
fit  the  special  situation  : 

THE  LIBRARIAN’S  MENTAL  ATTI- 
TUDE CONSTRUCTIVE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  field 
of  School  Library  work  outside  of  your 
own  library? 

Have  you  visited  any  other  libraries 
besides  your  own? 

Is  your  library  better  in  any  way  than 
it  was  last  year? 

Are  the  teachers  aware  of  the  librarian 
as  a friendly  and  interested  helper? 

THE  CHILD  INTERESTED  AND 
HAPPY  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Is  your  voice  heard  too  often? 

Do  some  children  have  to  wait  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  before  getting  books 
from  the  shelves? 

Have  you  any  evidence  of  improved 
taste  in  reading? 

Are  the  children  users  of  the  Public 
Library? 

In  closing,  may  I suggest  that  the  pro- 
gressive librarian  should  try  above  all 
else  to  maintain  her  serenity  and  to  pro- 
mote within  her  school  library  an  atmos- 
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pliere  of  culture  and  beauty.  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  “The  world  that  does  not 
change’’  Frances  Clarke  Sayers  expresses 
this  extremely  well  when  she  says  : 

“But  above  and  beyond  our  daily  tasks 
of  explaining  the  real  changing  world  to 
children,  through  books,  we  shall  remem- 
ber books  that  explain  the  unchanging 
world — poetry,  the  old  ballads,  the  high 
ecstasies  of  Tishnar,  the  rich  gifts  of 
those  who  see  beyond  and  beyond.  These 
we  will  know  and  speak  of,  ponder  over 
and  dwell  upon,  and  we  will  search  till 
our  dying  day  for  the  children  who  shall 
be  awakened  by  the  distant  music  and 
so  rise  and  sing,  with  strength  and  cour- 
age, in  a tired  world.” 
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RECENT  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Eleanor  Wells,  Librarian 
Document  Section.  State  Library 


From  the  wealth  of  pamphlet  material 
on  nearly  every  subject  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  a few  valuable  titles 
are  suggested  below.  These  are  all  of 
recent  issue  and  are  of  interest  and 
value  in  every  community.  Those  of  the 
first  group  are  on  today’s  economic  prob- 
lems ; in  the  second  are  included  some 
recent  publications  on  a variety  of  spe- 
cial subjects. 

To  all  libraries  in  the  State,  Penn- 
sylvania publications  are  furnished  free 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Apply  di- 
rectly to  the  State  Library.  By  indivi- 
duals and  other  groups  Pennsylvania 
publications  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies,  Harrisburg. 
Cheeks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  United 
States  publications  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Cash,  coupons  or  money  orders  must 
be  sent  with  the  order. 

I. 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration 

Agricultural  adjustment,  a report  of 
the  administration  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  May,  1933  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1934.  1934.  .25.  Full  informa- 
tion on  the  plight  of  agriculture 
and  the  steps  taken  toward  relief. 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration 

One  year  of  the  AAA,  the  record  re- 
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viewed  by  Chester  C.  Davis,  Adminis- 
trator. 1934.  gratis. 

U.  S.  National  Recovery  Administration 
What  is  the  NRA?  A guide  for  study 
and  ‘discussion : compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  F.  Horner.  1934. 
.05. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce 

National  income,  1929-32.  1934.  .20. 

Survey  of  national  income  produced 
and  national  income  paid  out. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce 

World  economic  review,  1933.  1934. 

.20.  Survey  of  the  economic  record 
of  1933  for  the  various  countries  of 
the  world. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce 

Foreign  commerce  yearbook.  1933. 
1934.  $1.00.  Continues  annual  com- 

pilation of  world  economic  statistics 
previously  published  as  Commerce 
yearbook,  vol.  2. 

II. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Food  budgets  for  nutrition  and  pro- 
duction programs.  1933.  .05.  (Mis- 

cellaneous publication  No.  183.)  Pre- 
sents restricted  diets  for  emergency 
use,  adequate  diets  at  minimum  cost, 
adequate  diets  at  moderate  cost,  and 
liberal  diets. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Oriental  flowering  cherries.  1934. 
.10.  (Circular  No.  313.)  All  phases 
of  information  on  raising  this  fast- 
growing, favorite  ornamental  tree. 

U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau 

Guiding  the  adolescent.  1933.  .10. 

(Bureau  publication  No.  225.)  Cov- 


ers the  needs  of  parents  in  guiding  the 
adolescent. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  (ind 
Waters 

Common  trees  and  shrubs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, native  and  introduced ; by  G. 
S.  Perry.  1932.  .10.  (Bulletin  No. 

33.) 

Pennsylvania.  Topographic  and  Geologic 
Survey 

Limestones  of  Pennsylvania ; by  B.  L. 
Miller.  1934.  $2.00  (Bulletin  No. 

M20. ) 

Pennsylvania.  Topographic  and  Geologic 
Survey 

Pennsylvania  caves ; by  R.  W.  Stone. 
1934.  .25.  (Bulletin  No.  G3.) 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction 

Reading  List,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  1933.  (Bulletin  No.  80.)  Dis- 
tributed to  schools  through  County 
Superintendents. 

The  two  very  useful  directories  which 
answer  many  questions  on  state  and  na- 
tional government,  etc.,  are : Pennsyl- 
vania Manual,  1933.  1934.  $1.00  and, 

Official  Congressional  Directory,  73rd 
Congress,  2nd  session,  corrected  to  May 
4,  1934.  1934.  $1.00. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office  issues  a 
Weekly  list  of  selected  U.  S.  govern- 
ment publications.  This  may  be  secured 
gratis  upon  request.  It  is  an  annotated 
list  of  the  more  important  government 
publications  and  includes : How  to  ob- 
tain publications,  How  to  remit,  and  a 
selected  number  of  price  lists  of  govern- 
ment publications  which  are  bibliogra- 
phies of  material  available  upon  various 
subjects'. 
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ENRICHMENT  OF  ADULT  LIFE  THROUGH  STORY-TELLING 

Mbs.  Mabtha  S.  Dodson  ; 


Verbal  literature  is  the  only  art  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  Moors.  We  of 
the  West  have  forgotten  how  to  tell 
stories.  We  have  learned  instead  how 
to  write  them  down.  If  we  wish  to 
make  known  the  sadness  of  a young 
girl,  we  write,  “She  is  sad.”  The  charm 
of  facial  expression  is  lost — all  the  rich 
possibilities  of  tone  and  gesture  are 
gone.  The  art  of  Oriental  literature  is 
the  technique  of  presentation  and  there 
the  people,  old  and  young,  gather  in  the 
market  places  where  the  story-tellers 
hold  sway. 

Although  it  seems  to  be  a forgotten 
art  among  us,  we  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize the  great  opportunities  we  have  in 
story-telling.  Children’s  librarians  have 
realized  the  possibilities  of  story-telling, 
and  for  years  in  our  public  libraries 
children  have  been  introduced  to  the  best 
in  literature  through  the  story  Lour.  Our 
schools  also  make  use  of  the  verbal  story 
as  a valuable  medium  of  instruction. 

In  1903  at  a Summer  Session  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  about  50  teach- 
ers formed  the  habit  of  meeting  and  just 
for  enjoyment  telling  stories  from  classic 
literature.  Among  the  group  was  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  National  Story-tellers 
League,  Richard  T.  Wyche.  There  are 
now  about  50  Leagues  in  the  United 
States  which  make  story-telling  a new 
art,  mostly  among^  children,  however. 

We  have  seemed  to  think  that  story- 
telling is  for  the  very  young  child  and 
that  it  has  no  place  where  older  people 
are  gathered  together.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity we  are  missing  and  what  pleasure 
is  being  kept  from  many  adults  who  have 
little  of  such  pleasure.  Besides  the 
pleasure,  for  a story  must  give  joy  and 
delight  in  itself  or  it  is  without  justifica- 
tion. there  are  other  uses  to  be  made  of 
story-telling. 

Often  a story  brings  an  educational 
message  which  otherwise  would  be  un- 


interesting or  unwelcome.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  history,  for  instance,  surely  the 
facts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  will  never  be 
forgotten  if  the  story  of  Daudet’s  “Last 
lesson”  is  told.  In  all  kinds  of  groups 
the  story  of  “Christ  of  the  Andes”  is 
where  “peace”  is  a subject  of  discussion, 
sure  to  leave  a lasting  impression. 

In  Girl  Scout  and  Boy  Scout  groups ; 
in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  groups ; 
and  in  all  places  where  people  meet  for 
study  and  pleasure,  story-telling  has  its 
value. 

To  the  real  grown-ups,  stories  well 
told  refresh  physically  and  mentally ; 
shut-ins  are  always  cheered  by  them  and 
parents  who  hear  stories  may  learn  how 
to  deal  better  with  the  problems  of  their 
own  children. 

The  stories  we  may  tell  to  adults  are 
many.  So  often  stories  have  much  de- 
scription and  the  story  when  read  may 
seem  to  be  uninteresting.  Such  a story 
is  Van  Dyke’s  “Story  of  the  other  Wise 
Man.”  There  are  of  course  pages  of 
description  but  then  we  hear  the  voice 
of  the  “Other  Wise  Man”  saying  to  his 
friends,  “I  am  sure  the  star  will  appear 
again  tonight,  and  so  I have  sold  my 
possessions  and  have  bought  these  as 
gifts  for  the  King.”  “And  from  the  folds 
of  his  robe  he  drew  out  three  great  gems 
— a sapphire,  a ruby,  and  a pearl — one 
blue  as  a fragment  of  the  night  sky, 
one  redder  than  a ray  of  sunrise,  and 
one  as  pure  as  the  peak  of  a snow-moun- 
tain at  twilight.” 

Ideals  may  be  rejuvenated  by  stories 
told.  Who  knows  what  the  effect  may 
be  on  someone  who  hears  another  of 
Van  Dyke’s  stories.  “The  Sad  Shep- 
herd?” As  Ammiel,  The  Sad  Shepherd, 
stood  looking  at  Mary  with  the  babe  in 
her  arms  it  came  back  to  him  that  there 
was  a woman  in  Galilee  who  had  wept 
when  he  was  rebuked ; whose  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  when  he  was  unhappy.  There 
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was  a thought  of  her  bending  over  a 
little  baby  in  her  lap,  singing  softly  for 
joy  and  the  little  child  was  himself.  She 
had  done  everything  for  the  child's  sake 
but  what  had  the  child  done  for  her 
sake ? 

Or  again  perhaps  we  live  in  a com- 
munity where  race  prejudice  runs  high. 
A story  told  from  Zangwill’s  "Melting 
Pot”  shows  us  what  ideals  many  for- 
eigners have  in  coming  to  our  country. 
To  David,  in  the  story,  that  gigantic 
torch,  the  "Statue  of  Liberty”  lifted  high 
above  the  world  a great  ideal  of  liberty 
and  justice,  equal  rights  for  Jew  and 
Gentile,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
an  ideal  which  should  some  day  draw  all 
men  up  to  it  in  one  grand  brotherhood. 

These  few  illustrations  show  the  pos- 
sibilities we  have  for  education  and 
pleasure  for  the  adult  groups  of  our  com- 
munities through  story-telling.  We 
should  create  also  through  this  ancient 
art  an  ever  growing  interest  in  the  best 
literature  of  all  times,  which  our  li- 
braries can  and  should  supply. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Adult  Groups 

Compiled  by  Mrs.  Martha  S.  Dodson 
About  Angels  (13) 

Bergamont  (3) 

Black  Madonna  (2) 

Gift  of  the  Magi  (8) 

Happy  Prince  (18) 

Legend  of  St.  Catherine  (4) 

Master  of  all  Masters  (9) 

Melting  Pot  (11) 

Other  Wise  Man  (16) 

Our  Lady's  Juggler  (5) 

Princess  and  the  Vagabond  (12) 

Revolt  of  Mother  (7) 


Sad  Shepherd  (17) 

Saddle  to  Rags  (14) 

Thirty  pieces  of  silver  (10) 

Vision  of  Anton  the  Clockmaker  (6) 
Wheat  Field  (13) 

Where  Love  is,  there  God  is  also  (6) 
Why  the  Chimes  Rang  (1) 

Wife  of  Pontius  Pilate  (15) 

Worker  on  Sandalwood  (6) 

Young  King  (18) 

Books  Where  the  Above  Stories  May  be 
Found 

1.  Alden,  R.  M. — -Why  the  Chimes  Rang. 

2.  Applegarth,  M.  T. — The  Merry-go 
Round. 

3.  Bailey,  Margery — Seven  Peas  in  a 
Pod. 

4.  Charles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth — Schonberg- 
Cotta  Family. 

5.  Clark  and  Lieber — Great  short  stor- 
ies of  the  world. 

6.  Cross  and  Statler — Story  telling  for 
upper  grades. 

7.  Freeman,  Mrs.  M.  E.; — New  Eng- 
land Nun. 

8.  Henry,  O. — Four  Million. 

9.  Jacobs,  Joseph — English  fairy  tales. 

10.  Manuscript — National  Story  Tellers 
League. 

11.  Miller,  Mrs.  O.  K. — My  bookhouse, 
Vol.  5. 

12.  Outlook— Vol.  99. 

13.  Richards,  Mrs.  L.  E. — Golden  Win- 
dows. 

14.  Tappan,  E.  M. — Old  ballads  in 
prose. 

15.  Turnbull,  Mrs.  Agnes — Far  Above 
Rubies. 

16.  Van  Dyke,  Henry — Blue  Flower. 

17.  Van  Dyke,  Henry  — Sad  Shepherd. 

18.  Wilde,  Oscar — The  Happy  Prince. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SYMBOLS 


WThat  is  Pennsylvania’s  State  motto? 

Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence. 
What  is  Pennsylvania’s  State  flower? 
Mountain  Laurel. 


What  is  Pennsylvania’s  State  tree? 
Hemlock. 

What  is  Pennsylvania’s  State  bird? 
Ruffed  Grouse. 
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The  Library  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  Library  is  often  asked  these  ques- 
tions and  many  others  regarding  the 
shield,  coat  of  arms  and  State  flag  of 
Pennsylvania. 

For  a good  description  of  the  State 
flag,  great  seal  and  coat  of  arms  of 
Pennsylvania  see  the  1933  Pennsylvania 
Manual,  p.  109-112.  There  is  also  a 


picture  of  our  State  flag  in  color  as  the 
frontispiece  of  the  1933  Manual. 

Not  only  for  Pennsylvania  but  for 
every  state  in  the  Union  complete  in- 
formation of  this  type  may  be  found  in 
George  Earlie  Shankle's  Statei  names, 
flags,  seals,  songs,  birds,  flowers,  and 
other  symbols.  Published,  1934,  by  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company,  950-972  University 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  price  $3.50. 


HISTORICAL  NUGGETS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  DISTRICT  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


An  unpaid  debt  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds,  which  King  Charles  of  England 
owed  to  Admiral  Penn,  was  cancelled 
with  American  real  estate  and  the  Penns 
became  realty  operators  who  were  prac- 
tically perfect. 

Adams  County.  Thaddeus  Stevens  made, 
on  behalf  of  the  free  school  system,  the 
greatest  speech  ever  delivered  in  the 
State  Legislature.  He  dominated  Con- 
gress during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
also  an  iron  master  and  in  Caledonia 
State  Park  is  a restored  furnace  origin- 
ally built  by  him  but  destroyed  by  the 
Confederate  army  in  1863. 

Centre  County.  Bellefonte  was  the  home 
of  three  Governors ; Curtin,  Beaver  and 
Hastings.  Near  here  Colonel  Samuel 
Miles  built  one  of  the  earliest  charcoal 
furnaces  in  Centre  County  known  as 
Harmony  forge. 

Clinton  County.  Pine  Creek  ferry  was 
the  site  of  Tiadaghton  where  the  Pine 
Creek  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  July  4,  1776. 

Cumberland  County.  The  Medical  Field 
Service  School  at  Carlisle  was  formerly 
an  Indian  Industrial  School  built  up  by 
Lieutenant  Richard  Pratt.  The  old  guard 
house,  still  in  use,  was  built  by  Hessians 
captured  at  Trenton  in  1777. 

The  first  courts  of  Cumberland  County 
were  held  in  Sliippensburg  in  1750-51  in 
the  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  afterwards 


known  as  the  “Old  Court  House,”  now 
the  home  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Shippens- 
burg. 

Dauphin  County.  John  Harris,  licensed 
as  an  Indian  trader  in  1705,  came  to 
Paxtang  before  1718  and  was  buried  in 
South  Front  Street  Park.  His  son,  John 
Harris,  Jr.  laid  out  Harris  Ferry  in 
1785  and  named  it  Harrisburg.  He  do- 
nated land  for  a court  house  and  four 
acres  for  the  use  of  the  State,  on  which 
was  built  the  first  Capitol  in  1819-1822. 
This  building  was  burned  in  1897.  The 
present  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  October  4, 
1906. 

William  Maclay,  son-in-law  of  John 
Harris,  Jr.,  built  the  Maclay  Mansion  at 
the  corner  of  North  Front  and  South 
Streets.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  first 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Paxton  church  was  erected  in 
1740,  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in 
constant  use  in  Pennsylvania. 

Franklin  County.  James  Buchanan,  on- 
ly President  of  the  United  States  from 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  April  23,  1791, 
at  Stony  Batter;  elected  President, 
1856.  His  niece,  Harriet  Lane,  equalled 
Dolly  Madison  as  a beautiful  White 
House  hostess  and  was  an  American 
belle  in  London  when  Buchanan  was 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
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Fulton  County.  In  1755  Shingas.  the 
Delaware  Indian  king,  led  a party  into 
Great  Cove,  murdering  the  inhabitants 
and  taking  them  captives  after  reducing 
the  settlers’  homes  to  ashes. 

Huntingdon  County.  Huntingdon  was 
laid  out  by  William  Smith,  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
formerly  called  Standing  Stone  from  a 
pillar  of  stone  used  as  a tribal  totem 
pole  by  the  Indians.  It  was  removed  by 
them  in  1754,  and  a replica  of  it  later 
made  by  white  settlers. 

Juniata  County.  Fort  Patterson,  a 
strong  log  house  built  by  Captain  James 
Patterson  in  1751,  was  used  by  the  early 
settlers  when  the  Indians  were  on  the 
war  path. 

Lycoming  County.  Fort  Muncy  was 
built  by  Colonel  Thomas  Hartley  in 
1778  and  destroyed  twice.  A monument 
to  Captain  John  Brady,  a famous  hero 
of  Revolutionary  times  has  been  erected 
at  Muncy. 

Mifflin  County.  Fort  Granville,  one  of 
a chain  of  forts,  was  erected  in  1755  and 
destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians  in 
1756.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Kit- 
tanning and  cruelly  treated. 

Montour  County.  Named  in  honor  of 
Madam  Montour,  whose  three  children 
were  Indian  interpreters  and  influential 
in  Indian  affairs  prior  to  1727. 
'Northumberland  County.  Northumber- 
land was  the  home  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
ly, a distinguished  English  Unitarian 
minister  and  scientist  who  came  to 
America  in  1794.  He  discovered  oxygen 
and  other  gasses.  It  was  at  Fisher's 
Ferry  that  John  Penn  found  his  kid- 
napped wife  on  her  death  bed,  June  6, 
1760. 

Perry  County.  Named  for  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Xake  Erie. 
Gibson’s  Mill  was  built  by  Ann  West 
Gibson,  mother  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Bannister  Gibson. 


Potter  County.  Ole  Bull  State  Monu- 
ment marks  the  site  of  the  home  of  the 
famous  Norwegian  violinist  who  pur- 
chased 11,100  acres  of  land  in  1850  and 
established  a colony.  Part  of  the  castle 
walls  are  still  standing. 

Snyder  County.  Named  for  Governor 
Simon  Snyder.  The  house  built  by  him 
in  1816  stands  in  Selinsgrove  as  origin- 
ally built. 

Tioga  Comity.  Colonel  Timothy  Picker- 
ing held  a Council  with  the  Indians  at 
Tioga,  November  17,  1790.  General 

Sullivan’s  Expedition  camped  at  Red 
Bank,  August  16,  1779. 

Union  County.  Fort  Menninger  was 
erected  at  White  Deer  or  Widow  Smith’s 
Mills.  Here  Widow  Smith  bored  gun 
barrels  during  the  Revolution.  She  was 
the  only  woman  who  bored  gun  barrels. 
The  mill  was  destroyed  by  British  and 
Indians  in  1779.  Widow  Smith  died 
in  poverty. 

York  County.  The  Continental  Congress 
met  in  the  Provincial  court  house  at 
York,  September  30,  1777-June  27,  1778. 
Two  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In 
dependence  are  buried  at  York ; Philip 
Livingston  and  James  Smith. 

Today  the  developed  wealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania surpasses  that  of  England  on 
the  day  that  Penn  effected  his  tremen- 
dous purchase. 

Committee  on  Historical  Data 

Mrs.  Claire  R.  Shirk,  Chairman,  Hbg. 

Mrs.  Frances  Ruhl,  Mifflinburg 

Mrs.  Ruth  Sutliff,  Shippensburg. 

These  “Historical  Nuggets”  were  pre- 
pared for  the  Program  of  the  Central 
District  Convention  of  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Pennsylvania  Women,  Har/is- 
burg  October,  15-19.  They  are  here  re- 
printed by  permission  of  Mrs.  Richard 
J.  Hamilton,  President  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY"  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

Hershey,  Pennsylvania 
October  11,  32  and  13,  1934. 


Other  educational  dates  of  interest  to 
Pennsylvania  librarians  are : 

Central  Convention  District,  P.  S.  E. 
A.,  Lock  Haven,  October  4-5 
Annual  Conference,  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Scran- 
ton, October  9,  10,  11. 

General  Pulaski  Day,  October  11 
Fall  Arbor  and  Bird  Day,  October  19 
Northwestern  Convention  District,  P. 
S.  E.  A.,  Oil  City,  October  19 

Western  Convention  District,  P.  S.  E. 
A.,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  Educa- 
tion Conference,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh.  October  19-20 


Eastern  Convention  District.  P.  S.  E. 
A.,  Pottsville,  October  19-20 
Penn  Day,  October  24 
Midwestern  Convention  District,  P.  S. 
E.  A.,  Beaver  Falls,  October  20-27 
American  Education  Week.  November 
6-12 

Children’s  Book  Week,  November  11- 

17 

Thanks  for  Health  Day,  November  2S 
American  Vocational  Association, 
Pittsburgh,  December  5-8 

State  Convention  of  the  P.  S.  E A , 
Harrisburg,  December  26-28 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY'  ASSOCIATION  COUNCIL  MIDWINTER  MEETING 

IN  CHICAGO 

The  Executive  Board  during  the  Mon-  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
treal  conference  of  the  American  Library  Council  in  Chicago,  December  27-29, 
Association  June  25-30,  voted  to  call  a 1934. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Resolutions 
Monday,  June  25,  1934 


The  Council  of  the  American  Library 
Association  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions at  its  meeting  in  the  Windsor  Ho- 
tel this  morning : 

A serious  shortage  of  books  exists  in 
public  libraries  everywhere,  due  to  in- 
creased demand  and  decreased  income 
during  the  last  four  years.  Former  book 
stocks  are  worn  out.  New  books  cannot 
be  purchased.  Thus  the  library  has  lost 
in  part  ability  to  keep  its  readers  in 
touch  with  current  developments  and  is 
not  now  rendering  its  full  contribution 
to  national  recovery. 

Trustees  of  every  library  are  asked  by 
the  Council  of  the  American  Library  As- 


sociation to  call  this  acute  situation  to 
the  attention  of  appropriating  bodies  and 
urge  more  adequate  funds  for  books. 

Such  an  increase  in  book  funds  should 
not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  personnel 
equally  necessary  for  effective  service. 

The  following  resolution  was  also 
passed  June  25,  1934  by  the  American 
Library  Association  : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of 
the  American  Library  Association  in  ses- 
sion at  Montreal.  June  25,  1934  that 
many  work  relief  projects  of  a highly 
desirable  and  useful  type  can  be  set  up 
in  libraries  to  utilize  effectively  the  serv- 
ices of  educated  and  trained  persons 
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from  many  professions,  including  librar- 
ians now  unemployed  and  without  ade- 
quate means  of  subsistence.  Libraries 
generally  have  demonstrated  that  they 
can  conduct  and  supervise  work  relief 
projects  with  effectiveness. 

These  workers  can  be  utilized  in  Li- 
braries in  such  capacities  as : 

1.  Surveyors  of  library  facilities  and 
needs:  (a)  state  wide,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  state  library  planning  committees 
and  in  cooperation  with  state  planning 
boards;  (b)  in  metropolitan  areas,  coun- 
ties and  other  regions  under  similar  di- 
rection. 

2.  District  or  neighborhood  represent- 
atives of  the  library,  who  will  establish 
contacts  with  individuals  and  groups, 
with  and  through  schools  and  other  com- 
munity institutions,  and  who  will  intro- 
duce and  extend  library  service  into  sec- 
tions not  adequately  served  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 


3.  Assistants  within  the  library  to 
prepare  booklists  and  indexes,  collect  and 
arrange  pamphlets,  government  docu- 
ments and  other  materials,  particularly 
in  technical  and  special  fields,  and  in 
many  similar  ways  add  to  existing  fa- 
cilities. 

4.  Advisers  and  leaders  of  study  and 
discussion  groups  with  the  general  ob- 
jective of  increasing  the  educational  val- 
ue of  the  library’s  services. 

5.  Statistical  workers  to  study  finan- 
cial loan  and  other  records  in  order  to 
assemble  information  needed  in  planning 
more  economical  and  efficient  service. 

In  view  of  the  opportunities  libraries 
offer  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
many  skilled  professional  workers,  the 
council  urges  that  the  services  of  greater 
numbers  of  the  more  able  professional 
workers  be  made  available  even  if  they 
are  not  completely  destitute. 


STATE  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SESSION  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  1934 


The  twenty-first  Summer  Session  Li- 
brary School  was  held  at  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  from  July  2 to  August 
10,  1934.  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
twenty-five  students  enrolled  for  the  var- 
ious courses.  As  last  year  Miss  Edythe 
(Miller  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School. 
New  York  City,  taught  elementary  and 
intermediate  reference ; Miss  Helen  Mc- 
Cracken of  the  Westinghouse  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  taught  intermediate 
cataloguing ; Miss  Elva  P>ascom  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  School,  Pittsburgh, 
taught  book  selection  ; Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Gauger  of  State  College  taught  chil- 
dren’s library  work  and  literature ; Mrs. 
Helen  Godcharles  of  Milton  taught  li- 
brary administration  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Matthews  of  Staff  of  Pennsylvania  State 
Library  taught  elementary  cataloguing 
and  classification. 

The  school  was  unusually  favored  this 
year  by  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Shearer,  the 


Librarian  of  the  Grosvenor  Library,  Buf- 
falo, and  President  of  the  Bibliographi- 
cal Society  of  America,  who  came  all  the 
way  from  Buffalo  to  give  a most  inter- 
esting lecture  on  the  History  of  Books 
and  Libraries.  Miss  Gertrude  MacKin- 
ney,  the  Director  of  the  State  Library, 
helpfully  outlined  the  work  of  the  State 
Library,  particularly  in  its  relation  to 
the  libraries  of  the  state.  Mr.  Wensley 
of  Gaylord  Brothers  came  again  to  give 
his  helpful  demonstration  on  book- 
mending. Mr.  Charles  W.  Carroll  held 
the  attention  of  the  students  in  his  dis- 
cussion on  book  binding,  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Koos,  formerly  a supervisor  of  School 
Libraries  in  North  Carolina,  aided  the 
children’s  course  with  a talk  on  school 
library  work. 

Among  the  social  affairs  of  the  ses- 
sion were  the  general  Summer  School 
reception  for  students  and  faculty,  a li- 
brary school  faculty  tea  for  the  students. 
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the  annual  library  school  picnic  at 
Greenlee  Park,  voted  a most  enjoyable 
affair,  and  faculty  dinners  at  Mrs.  Gau- 
ger’s and  the  Director’s.  Visitors  in- 
cluded Miss  Jessie  Wilson  of  the  North- 
umberland Library  and  two  of  her  as- 
sistants— Miss  Ford  and  Miss  Rich — 
who  rose  at  five-thirty  and  drove  seventy 


miles  to  attend  a morning  session ; Miss 
Evans,  librarian  of  Juniata  College ; 
Mrs.  Walker,  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
students ; Miss  Jessica  Ferguson  and 
MTss  Susanna  Young,  both  of  the  State 
Library,  Harrisburg,  and  Miss  Edna  S. 
Stewart,  reference  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Willard  P.  Lewis,  Director 


NATIONAL  BOOK  WEEK 

November  11  to  17,  1934 


“Ride  the  Book  Trail  to  Knowledge 
and  Adventure”  is  the  slogan  which  will 
be  used  on  the  1934  Book  Week  poster 
and  will  serve  as  the  theme  of  book  dis- 
plays and  school  projects  from  Novem- 
ber 11  to  17.  This  will  be  the  sixteenth 
national  observance  of  the  Week. 

A statement  which  comes  from  the 
headquarters  office  says,  apropos  of  the 
theme  chosen  for  1934 : 

“Whatever  hobby  horse  a child  chooses 
to  ride,  whatever  trail  of  information  he 
wants  to  pursue — books  are  altogether 
essential  and  delightful  companions 
along  the  way.  It  is  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt to  say  whether  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  are  different  from  previous  gen- 
erations ; in  so  many  ways  youth  is 
forever  the  same.  But  anyone  who 
knows  modern  young  people  well  will 
testify  to  their  remarkably  vigorous 
curiosity,  their  desire  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  subjects  that  in- 
terest them.  Perhaps  this  eagerness  to 
know  is  in  some  measure  a reaction 
against  the  turmoil  and  uncertainty  in 
the  adult  world  today.  At  any  rate,  it 


seems  important  to  foster  it  and  this  is 
the  aim  of  the  annual  Book  Week  festi- 
val in  November. 

“It  should  be  part  of  every  American 
child’s  birthright  to  have  easy  and  con- 
stant access  to  books  as  he  grows  up, — 
at  home,  at  school  and  in  the  public  li- 
brary. No  child  should  be  denied  the 
chance  to  make  his  own  breathless  dis- 
coveries in  reading,  choosing  from  well- 
stocked  shelves  the  books  which  appeal 
to  him  most.  In  the  ‘social  planning’  so 
much  discussed  nowadays,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  importance  of 
making  books  more  widely  available  to 
young  people.  Club  programs  planned 
for  Book  Week  will  include  studies  of 
this  problem  in  its  local  and  national 
aspects.” 

A striking  new  poster  in  color  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  September,  with 
a leaflet  of  suggestions  for  school  ob- 
servance. A fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
should  accompany  teachers’  requests  for 
the  1934  poster  and  booklet.  Address 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers, 
347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HELEN  PURCELL 

Chief  of  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  ' 

Miss  Helen  Purcell,  Chief  of  Kinder-  of  a heart  affliction  Sunday  morning, 
garten  and  Elementary  Education  in  the  July  1.  She  had  been  a staff  member  in 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  died  the  Department  for  nearly  eight  years 
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and  done  much,  for  the  advancement  of 
elementary  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

Miss  Purcell’s  most  recent  outstanding 
contributions  include  the  assembling  and 
preparation  of  material  for  the  Depart- 
ment pamphlet  “100  Years  of  Free  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Pennsylvania the  writ- 
ing of  “Dramatic  Episodes  in  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Public  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  supervision  of  prepara- 
tion of  two  series  of  course  of  study 
bulletins ; elementary  science  and  social 
studies.  Recently  she  had  been  working 
on  other  new  course  of  study  bulletins. 

Following  graduation  from  the  Uni- 


versity of  Chicago  in  1903  Miss  Purcell 
taught  in  several  western  teacher  train- 
ing institutions,  studied  for  a year  in 
Germany  and  received  an  advanced  de- 
gree from  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  She  joined  the  Department 
staff  in  1926,  coming  from  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  East  Stroudsburg 
where  she  was  head  of  the  training 
school. 

Staff  members  and  friends  participated 
in  a brief  memorial  service  in  Harris- 
burg, on  July  3.  jBurial  was  made  at 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  her  former  home. 

From  Public  Education  Bulletin,  July, 
1934. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 


Danville — Thomas  Beaver  Free  Li- 
brary 

Miss  Janet  Bird  resigns  her  position 
as  librarian  after  twenty-five  years  of 
fine  service  in  Danville. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  on  June  22, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Thomas 
Beaver  Free  Library  Miss  Bird’s  resig- 
nation was  received  with  many  expres- 
sions of  deep  appreciation  for  her  years 
of  intelligent  and  efficient  service. 

She  gave  as  the  reason  for  her  resig- 
nation the  condition  of  her  health  at 
the  present  time. 

Miss  Isabel  C.  Schoch  was  elected  to 
the  position  of  librarian.  Miss  Schoch 
has  been  Miss  Bird’s  able  assistant  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  and  is  widely 
known  to  the  patrons,  having  won  for 
herself  through  the  years  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  community. 

Miss  Carrie  Boudeman  was  chosen  as 
assistant  to  Miss  Schoch. 

The  Board  also  announced  in  addition 
to  a cash  donation  of  $10  from  the 
Delphian  Society  of  Danville,  a bequest 
of  $800.00  from  the  estate  of  Ihe  late 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Kline.  The  bequest  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  Danville  National 
Bank,  and  the  income  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  Library  Treasurer. 


Easton — Lafayette  College  Library 

Lafayette  College  has  been  picked  as 
one  of  the  fifteen  institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  the  country  to  re- 
ceive annually  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
through  Tracy  McGregor,  Washington,  D. 
C.  a collection  of  rare  books  for  its  li- 
brary on  early  American  history.  Mr. 
McGregor  is  one  of  the  foremost  col- 
lectors of  fine  and  rare  books  in  this 
country.  He  has  established  a fund 
through  which  each  of  the  colleges  se- 
lected will  receive  annually  $500,  pro- 
vided the  sum  is  matched  by  the  college. 
The  total  sum,  $1,000,  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  acquisition  of  rare  books. 

Lafayette  College  has  selected  books 
on  the  Colonial  period  and  the  American 
Revolution. 

Erie — Public  Library 

A summary  of  their  Annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1934  gives  the 
following  interesting  information : 

The  number  of  books  circulated  for 

•« 

the  year  was  739,664.  This  number  is 
16,018  less  than  the  year  before,  but 
91%  greater  than  for  the  year  1926-27. 
The  cost  of  service  was  only  $1,830.36 
greater  than  that  for  1926-27,  or  an  in- 
crease of  only  3%  in  7 years.  The  total 
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amount  expended  for  this  year’s  work 
was  $54,566.39,  or  about  47  cents  per 
capita  of  our  population. 

Due  to  the  increased  use  of  the  library 
over  a period  of  years,  many  more  books 
have  had  to  be  discarded  than  usual. 
Due  to  reduced  book  funds  fewer  books 
could  be  replaced,  so  that  the  net  gain 
in  our  book  stock  is  unusually  small. 
The  total  number  of  books  added  was 
6.389,  the  total  number  discarded  was 
4.913.  The  net  gain  was  only  1,476. 

The  number  of  books  circulated  from 
the  School  Collection  was  194,958,  the 
largest  number  being  given  out  from 
Columbus,  which  had  a circulation  of 
18.232.  Lincoln  and  Garfield  were  close 
seconds. 

There  were  5,892  new  borrowers  dur- 
ing the  year,  bringing  the  total  registra- 
tion up  to  39.201  or  33.7%  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

The  personnel  of  the  staff  was  the 
same  as  the  year  before. 

There  were  from  6 to  12  women  work- 
ing for  us  intermittently,  under  the  CWA 
over  a period  of  six  months,  from  Decem- 
ber 19  to  June  26.  Three  of  these 
women  worked  in  the  Museum,  one  helped 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  li- 
brary, and  the  rest  worked  at  mending 
and  recasing  books.  4,896  books  were 
put  in  good  condition  at  a cost  to  the 
library  of  only  about  $450.  Not  only 
was  this  done  at  a great  saving  to  the 
library,  but  it  kept  the  books  in  circula- 
tion at  a time  when  it  was  most  neces- 
sary to  have  them. 

A series  of  Evening  Book  Reviews 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room.  They 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Rvman. 
Mi  ss  Miriam  Booth.  Airs.  Grace  S.  Love. 
Mrs.  T.  O.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Ramsay  Bur- 
ton, and  Mrs.  August  Roth. 

Latrobe — Public  Library 

The  seventh  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Latrobe  Public  Library  on 
September  1 finds  the  library  occuping 
more  than  double  the  space  which  it 


possessed  at  the  beginning,  and  contain- 
ing more  than  double  the  number  of 
books.  Its  growth  in  size  and  service 
are  phenomenal  considering  these  de- 
velopments have  been  limited  by  four 
years  of  depression.  More  than  100,000 
books  were  borrowed  from  (lie  library  for 
home  reading  last  year.  And  virtually 
every  family  in  Latrobe  is  represented 
among  the  patrons  of  the  library. 
Lebanon — Community  Library 

During  the  last  week  in  July  and  first 
of  August,  the  people  of  Lebanon  gave 
a public  demonstration  of  their  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  public  library  in  the 
community.  The  goal  was  set  for  1.000 
new  members  for  the  library  association 
and  'a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  dona- 
tions, and  the  goal  was  almost  realized. 
Before  the  fall  months  are  over  we  will 
hope  they  will  go  over  the  mark  set. 
With  a collection  of,  only  8,000  volumes, 
last  year  the  Community  Library  of 
Lebanon  cared  for  over  8,000  borrowers 
and  circulated  over  a thousand  books  a 
week.  Mrs.  Spohn,  the  librarian,  and 
the  Board  of  (Directors  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  achievements,  and 
extended  our  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

New  Wilmington — Westminster  Col- 
lege 

A gift  of  $1,000  for  the  library  fund 
has  been  received.  This  gift  is  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  .Tames  Warden.  Mount 
Pleasant,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Warden 
was  a brother  of  Samuel  N.  Warden, 
a member  of  the  Westminster  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Twenty-six  student  organizations  and 
individuals  contributed  a total  of  $951.21 
to  the  library  fund  from  January  to 
.Tune,  1934. 

In  addition  to  this,  among  other 
doners,  the  Westminster  Women’s  Club 
of  Pittsburgh  gave  $250,  making  the 
year’s  total  for  the  Library  fund  over 
$2,000. 

Northumberland  — Priestley-Forsyth 

Memorial  Library 

In  a recent  report  of  this  library  th» 
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following  circulation  figures  were  pub- 
lished. In  1931,  49,263  books  were 
loaned ; in  1932,  55,820,  and  in  1933, 
51,608. 

For  a library  with  only  7,400  volumes 
in  a town  with  only  4,500  inhabitants, 
this  is  a remarkable  record.  The 
Priestley-Forsyth  Memorial  Library  is 
also  distinguished  by  having  an  un- 
usually large  and  fine  collection  of  non- 
fiction volumes  and  one  of  the  finest 
reference  collections  to  be  found  in  any 
of  our  smaller  Pennsylvania  libraries. 

Pottsville — Free  Public  Library- 

Miss  Edith  Patterson  reports  that, 
“there  never  has  been  a more  stirring 
year  at  the  Pottsville  library.  That  the 
Library  has  worked  with  decreased  funds 
is  just  a part  of  the  general  lot.  But 
how  much  poorer  would  Pottsville  and 
its  citizens  have  been  today  if  they  had 
not  provided  themselves  a library  in 
more  plentiful  times.  The  library  has  a 
book  collection  of  42,357  volumes. 
Thanks  to  CWA  the  building  is  now  in 
better  condition  than  even  when  newly 
completed.  It  has  a large  and  friendly 
public  who  are  as  generous  of  gifts  as 
their  means  will  allow  and  their  thought- 
fulness dictates.  It  has  an  experienced 
staff  whose  work  both  public,  trustees, 
and  librarian  appreciates.  It  lias  a 
sympathetic  and  liberal-minded  body  of 
trustees  and  a generous  press.  So  long 
as  these  things  do  not  fail,  the  library 
cannot  fail  even  though  the  weight  of 
gold  on  the  lever’s  end  is  deplorably  de- 
creased.” 

Schuylkill  County — Libraries 

“Four  months  ago  there  were  only 
four  public  libraries  in  all  Schuylkill 
County. 

“Today  there  are  two  more  opened 
and  three  more  partly  established. 

“Minersville  has  one  in  a part  of  its 
community  building,  Tamaqua  has  one 
in  the  basement  of  its  Masonic  Temple. 

“Two  more  are  established  but  not 
opened,  one  (for  the  present,  at  least) 


in  a central  grade  school  building  at 
Schuylkill  Haven,  the  other  in  a small 
building  all  to  itself  at  Orwigsburg. 

“All  of  these  libraries  are  being 
housed,  rent  free,  by  some  organization 
or  other.  But  one  of  these  now 

“a-bornin’  ” is  going  to  be  given  a home 
by  an  interested  individual. 

“None  of  these  are  new  buildings, 
built  especially  for  library  use — but  who 
cares  for  that?  The  chief  thing  is  that 
books  and  magazines  shall  be  gathered 
together  in  some  central  place.  Down 
in  Orwigsburg,  instead  of  “knocking”  as 
some  men  in  other  towns  have  done, 
some  of  the  men  pounded  instead — they 
got  out  and  hammered  away  at  a little 
building  turned  over  to  them  by  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  young  people  out 
in  Minersville  did  the  same  thing.  The 
Duncott  Lytle  Store  Company’s  store 
had  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  partially 
burn,  but  with  what  the  Minersville 
young  folks  did,  and  a floor  as  well  as 
a roof  between  it  and  the  cloudy  sky, 
no  drops  will  fall  on  Minersville’s  thou- 
sand or  so  books. 

“Out  in  Tremont  they  have  plans,  and 
fifty  books  from  the  State  Library,  also 
a building  given  jointly  to  the  Library 
and  Welfare  Work  by  L.  T.  Jones.  This 
week  they  will  begin  to  collect  books. 

“Tamaqua,  of  course,  is  'the  eldest 
born  of  these  new  County  libraries — 
and,  so  far,  the  most  prosperous.  It  has 
twelve  hundred  books,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cash,  a librarian  of  four  months’ 
experience,  a fully  furnished  room,  en- 
thusiastic borrowers,  and  a real  Libi'ary 
Board.  Somebody  snorted  at  “those  old 
books”  when  they  first  began  to  collect 
them  from  open-hearted  citizens,  but 
now  the  library  has  begun  to  buy  new 
novels,  and  the  public  purrs  instead  of 
snorting. 

“In  Minersville.  too,  they  feel  the  need 
of  new  books.  Miss  Mervis,  the  Potts- 
ville Children’s  Librarian,  and  Miss 
Carol  Beecher,  in  charge  of  this  whole 
public  library  county  work,  have  been 
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working  upon  a list  of  the  most  good 
books  for  the  least  good  money  that  it 
is  possible  to  buy. 

“It  isn’t  every  town  that  is  as  for- 
tunate as  Buck  Run,  where  Mr.  Neale 
bought  the  children  a whole  model  li- 
brary, or  St.  Clair,  where  Mrs.  Taylor 
sees  that  the  children  do  not  lack  for 
new  books — but  give  these  other  new  li- 
braries time,  friend.  Rome  wasn’t  built 
in  a day,  and  neither  are  book  collec- 
tions. 

“At  any  rate,  they  are  on  their  way, 
and  nowadays  other  Schuylkill  County 
librarians  don’t  have  to  say,  “Yes,  ours 
is  a big  county,  235,505  inhabitants. 
Libraries?  Er — no,  we  only  have  one  in 
Pottsville,  one  in  Shenandoah,  one  in 
St.  Clair  and  one  in  Auburn  that’s  all.’’ 

“Now  Schuylkill  library  folks  can  say 
at  state  meetings,  “You  know  we  are 
having  a sort  of  library  revival  out  of 
that  Emergency  Educational  Relief  Pro- 
gram— do  you  know,  we’ve  got  nine  li- 
braries there  now!” 

“Or  maybe  by  then  Mahanoy  City 
will  have  seen  the  light  of  day,  and  be 
squalling  lustily  in  a cradle,  rocked  by 
Lions,  P.T.A.’s  or  somebody  or  other.” 

From  the  Pottsville  Republican,  July 
10,  1034. 

Shippensburg — Public  Library 

The  Public  Library  has  been  moved  to 
a new  location  until  a permanent  one 
can  be  selected.  The  library  is  now  cen- 
trally located  in  the  Beistle  Building.  It 
was  formerly  located  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Cooperative  Association  rest 
rooms.  We  are  hoping  that  this  thriv- 
ing new  public  library  of  Pennsylvania 
may  next  move  into  a building  of  its 
own.  Perhaps  some  public  spirited  citi- 
zen of  Shippensburg  will  leave  for  the 
library  a commodious  old  stone  or  brick 
home. 

Upper  Darby — Free  Public  Library7 

During  1033  the  Upper  Darby  Free 
Public  Library  received  by  gift  103 
books.  So  far  this  year  39  books  have 


been  donated,  cataloged  and  added  to  the 
library  collection.  The  library  of  course 
reserves  the  right  to  refuse  such  gifts 
as  are  unsuitable  for  its  use. 

\V  arren — Warren  Library  Association 

The  Warren  Public  Library  has  just 
completed  fifty  years  of  service  to  its 
community.  In  1S84  a little  pamphlet 
on  the  history  of  the  Warren  Public  Li- 
brary was  published,  and  this  contains 
an  article,  written  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  “Aim, 
scope,  and  possibilities  of  the  Library.” 
The  article  shows,  very  strikingly,  this 
man’s  vision  of  what  the  library  should 
eventually  mean  to  the  community... 
In  this  article  of  fifty  years  ago  we 
find  these  words  : “Here  may  come  the 

prentice  lad,  or  toiling  artisan,  after  the 
demands  of  the  day,  and  find  the  restful 
tonic  of  books.  Here,  the  man  of  active 
employments  may  come  in  his  leisure 
moments,  laying  aside  the  fretting  cares 
of  business  to  exchange  for  a brief  sea- 
son the  sordid  atmosphere  of  trade  for 
the  purer  and  more  elevating  one  of  in- 
tellectual recreation.”  Mrs.  Toyer  in  her 
annual  report  adds,  “It  would  be  more 
descriptive  of  the  present  day  use  of  the 
library  to  say,  “Here  come  the  prentice 
lad,  the  toiling  artisan,  and  the  business 
man,  from  the  midst  of  the  day’s  work 
to  find  books  that  will  help  them  solve 
problems  connected  with  that  work,  and 
no  less  descriptive  to  say.  Here  come 
unemployed  men  and  women,  trying  and 
hoping  through  books  to  find  a way 
whereby  they  may  keep  themselves  and 
their  dependents  off  the  relief  rolls.” 

From  a subscription  collection  of  3,300 
volumes  of  fifty  years  ago  the  Warren 
Public  Library  now  has  more  than  49,000 
volumes  free  to  every  resident  of  the 
borough.  May  we  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  another  fifty  years  of  growth 
and  service  to  the  community. 

Washington — Citizens  Free  Library 

After  being  homeless  for  weeks  the 
Citizens  Free  Library  again  has  a hahi- 
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tation  and  one  which  is  a credit  to  the 
city.  The  library  is  located  in  the  Town 
Hall,  with  the  entrance  from  the  Brown- 
son  Avenue  side  at  the  street  level.  In- 
spection of  this  new  library  home  in  the 
remodelled  Town  Hall  was  an  event  of 
JVily  18.  The.  Board  of  Curators  and 
Miss  Janet  M.  Clark  and  her  staff  kept 
open  house  from  2 to  5 and  8 :30  to 
9 p.  m. 

The  invitation  to  visit  the  new  quarter 


was  general  in  nature  but  hundreds  took 
advantage  of  it.  Many  of  those  who 
visited  the  library  were  strangers,  which 
was  most  gratifying  as  showing  an  in- 
creased interest.  Many  beautiful  gifts 
of  flowers  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
rooms  and  several  valuable  contributions 
to  the  book  fund  as  well  as  many  gift 
books  were  received. 

Beginning  with  July  19  the  library  will 
be  open  as  in  past  years  daily,  except 
Sundays,  from  10  a.  m.  to  9 p.  m. 


' 


